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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this study was to gain some insight 
into the competencies and experiences needed by professional 
personnel at the doctoral level for optimum preparation in the field 
of instructional technology. The higher institutions selected as the 
population sample were the University of Southern California, 

Michigan State University, Syracuse University, and Indiana 
University. Information was gathered from catalog listings , course 
syllabi, promotional brochures, and student handouts, as well as from 
a written questionnaire sent to randomly selected students, 
graduates, and staff. Recommendations were sought from scholars, 
innovators, and philosophers in the field. The related literature was 
reviewed. The result of the information-gathering process was an 
in-depth view cf the process of doctoral education in instructional 
technology as it exists today and a set of guidelines for improving 
this process in the future. A bibliography, samples of the forms used 
to gather information, and a statistical analysis of the data are 
appended. (JY) 
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ABSTRACT 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE DOCTORAL LEVEL PREPARATION PROGRAMS 

IN THE FIELD OF INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
AT SELECTED INSTITUTIONS 

BY 

Glenn Gardner Snow 

The purpose of 1 this study was to gain some insight 
into the competencies and experiences needed by profes- 
sional personnel at the doctoral level lor optimum prepar- 
ation in the field of Instructional Technology. 

The higher education institutions selected as the 
population sample are those that comprise the University 
Consortium in Educational Media and Technology. They are 
The University of Southern California, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Syracuse University, Indiana University, and the 
Oregon System of Higher Education. Inasmuch as the Oregon 
System does not have a doctoral level program in Instruc- 
tional Technology, it has not been included in this study. 

Information was collected from a number of sources. 
The determination of course offerings, program content, 
and related work was made from catalog listings, course 
syllabi, promotional brochures, and student handouts. 

"Field perceptions" of personnel from the four institu- 
tions were determined by a written questionnaire sent to 
randomly selected students, graduates, and staff. Re- 
sponses to the items on the questionnaire were treated 
statistically to determine consistency, consensus, and/or 
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variance. To temper the findings from these two sources, 
recommendations from “scholars," "innovators," and "phil- 
osophers" in the field were incorporated in the overall 
c ons id era tion . 

Findings 

1 . There is agreement as to the relative desira- 
bility or hierarchy of particular elements to be included 
in the optimum preparation program for doctoral level peo- 
ple in the field of Instructional Technology. Specifi- 
cally, experiences with learning and communications 
theory, systems theory and design, educational psychology, 
research method and design, selection and use of instruc- 
tional materials and media equipment, the administration 
of media facilities, and curriculum design and develop- 
ment, are key elements in the preparation program at this 
level . 

2. There is disagreement as to the value of an 
internship experience in Instructional Technology. Areas 
considered "desirable" deal with an overview of media ma- 
terials and equipment, use of classroom television, pro- 
grammed instruction, design of media facilities, and 
teaching experience. The "tool" areas; i. e., photogra- 
phy, graphics, production, cinematography, business 
administration, and statistics rated lower than did the 
"theory" or "academic" areas in the perception of those 
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3. The foreign language requirement for the doc- 
toral degree is considered inappropriate. Library skills, 
basic electronics, and administrative experience in edu- 
cation also received low value ratings. 

Implications of the Study 

Preparation programs can never remain static. 

They must be subject to constant assessment and revision. 
Change is the only constant. If preparation of the doc- 
toral level person is to be functional it must be flexible 
enough to shift with the demands of society and stable 
enough that it does not collapse in the process. 

Some arrangement that will permit both students 
and staff to work together in teams with definite objec- 
tive and an opportunity to solve real problems rather than 
be limited by the traditional course - seminar type of 
operation is necessary to permit the introduction and use 
of all the experiences that are deemed to be essential. 
This type of operation is necessary at both the "general 
core" area and the speciality areas. 

The institutions included in this study are cur- 
rently making a concerted effort to make their programs 
more functional for their advanced graduate students. A 
set of suggested "guidelines” for new programs is in- 
cluded in the study. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM AND DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The development of* instructional technology might 
he considered as concurrent with that of the growth of For- 
mal instruction. The caveman, as he attempted to communi- 
cate by placing crude drawings on the walls oF his dwell- 
ings, was the First "visual" technologist. Saettler 
reFers to the early Sophists as the "ancestors oF instruc- 
tional technology" and notes that some oF the early con- 
tentions oF Plato with the Sophists related to the 
conception that they had oF the role oF techne in the 
instructional process J Using Figures in the sand as a 
visual medium is well known to those who studied Euclid- 
ean geometry beFore the advent oF "modern ma thema tic s « " 

The Fact that the majority of citizens in the Greco-Roman 
Empire were literate is well documented. It is assumed 
that as the "barbarians" destroyed these civilizations, 
this literate state was lost* An interesting contention 
is made by Highet. He says: 

Most oF the townsFolk and city people in the 
Greco-Roman civilizations, and numbers oF the Farmers, 
had been literate, as we know From the wide 



^Paul Saettler, A History oF Instructional Tech - 
nology , New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1968, p, 15 * 
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distribution of literature and the many inscriptions 
put up all over the empire. But illiteracy came in 
with the barbarians, and settled down for centuries. 

It was almost universal in the Dark: Ages. It was 
widespread in the Middle Ages, as we can see from shop 
signs and coats of arms. If your soldiers cannot read, 
you put up a shield azure with three rose gules upon 
it, to tell them their master's name and descent. If 
your customers cannot read it is useless to put up a 
sign saying PAWNBROKER: you hkng out three golden; 

balls, borrowed from the coat of arms of the Medici 
bankers . ^ 

The importance of the use of visual symbols as a 
precursor of a return to a literate state is doubly empha- 
sized in such an illustration. Before any individual, re- 
gardless of the level of culture or society that he lives 
in, can make meaningful use of the graphic symbols we call 
printing he must make some abstraction of his personal 
experience. Many scholarly arguments may be traced to the 
concern on the part of educational leaders and practi- 
tioners with the place of the concrete-abstract continuium 
in the learning process. 

The development of instructional technology has 

been significantly influenced by such educational leaders 

as Comenius, who proposed a different kind of teaching 

2 

awareness when he wrote the Great Didactic and followed 



^Gilbert Highet, The Art of Teaching , New York, 
Vintage Books, Inc., 195^, p. 199- 

2 

Johann Amos Comenius, The Great Didactic , First 
English Edition, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 

1 953 , Translated by Vladimir Jelenik, p. 239* (Original 
version, 1 633 ) * 
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it with a practical example, Orbus Pictus (The World in 

Pictures) ; ^ and by such men as Rousseau who postulated 

that children should be educated in accord with their own 

natural interests. Others, such as Pestalozzi, following 

the lead of Rosseau, suggested "natural, harmonious" 

development in the expansion of thinking about methods of 

instruction. Piaget and Bruner have talked and written 

about active learning and the ever-increa faing boundaries 

of individual growth that comes from a cognitive approach 

2 

to the learning process. Thoughts and propositions such 
as these have all had a laudatory effect upon the develop- 
ment of instructional technology. 

Recent history has placed an increasingly signifi- 
cant emphasis upon the role of formal education in our 
present society and has also served to re-assert the im- 
portance of technology within the educational complex that 
serves society. Though there is less than total agreement 
as to the causes of this increased interest in the educa- 
tional mainstream, it is generally recognized that it was 
shortly after Sputnik that American public education, with 
all its alleged inadequacies, moved into center stage. 

, Orbus Pictus - The World in 

Pictures: Visible World or a Nomenclature and Pictures of 
All the Chief Things in the World , written by the Author 
in Latin and High Dutch, Translated into English by 
Charles Hoole, Little Britain, 1728. 

2 

Saettler, loc. cit., p. 22. See also, W. R. Ful- 
ton and Fredrick A. White, M ¥hat Constitutes Teacher Com- 
petence in Audio-Visual Communication?" Phi Delta Kappan , 
Vol . XXXX, No. k, (January 1959), P- 158- 
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The immediate federal reaction, in the form of 
legislation known as the National Defense Education Act, 
was viewed by some as Pandora f s Box c It cannot be denied, 
however, that appreciable changes have taken place in 
American education since the Act was passed. The original 
version of* the National Defense Education Act did not men- 
tion ''instructional materials" or "media" per se, Title 
III of* the Act did specify "equipment" and this was inter- 
preted in most states to include "instructional materials” 
and media equipment. The implementation of Title XXX made 
the acquisition of these materials and equipment possible 
for public schools throughout the country and, in effect, 
awakened a new interest in the utilization of the "mater- 
ials of instruction. " Token provision was also made for 
the Summer Institutes to give additional training and edu- 
cational experience to the teachers of science, mathema- 
tics, and modern foreign language. 

Subsequent legislation made provision for the 
extension of both equipment allotments and the Institute 
idea into other disciplines. By ^^ 6 r ^ the fields included 
were: Arts and Humanities, Civics, Counseling and Guid- 

ance, Disadvantaged Youth, Economics, Educational Media, 
English, English for Speakers of Other Languages, Geogra- 
phy, History, Industrial Arts, International Affairs, 
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Modern Foreign Languages, and Reading. 1 The guidelines of 
the United States Office of Education indicated that one 
of the responsibilities of the Director of each of these 
Academic Institutes was to include the development and 
utilization of media in the preparation and presentation 
of the scholarly material included in the Institute. 

This phase of the Institute program was not recog- 
nized nor well defined at the outset. As a result ancil- 
lary kinds of organizations have been formed to help alle- 
viate problems that have developed as the specialists in 
the various disciplines attempted to mediate their exper- 
tise. Following a number of discussions and planning 
conferences, an initial step in the formulation of these 
organizations was the drawing of a contract between the 
United States Office of Education and the University of 
Southern California to conduct a series of "Special Media 
Institutes (SMl) u for the Directors of the Academic Insti- 
tutes. Overall growth in this program made it practical 
for other higher education institutions to enter into this 
relationship, essentially as sub-contractors. Since 1965 
these institutions have formed what has come to be known 
as the University Consortium in Educational Media and 
Technology. The members of the Consortium are: The Uni- 

versity of Southern California, Indiana University, 

^ The Mediated Dialogue , An Account of the Experi- 
mental National Media Institutes, Department of Instruc- 
tional Technology, University of Southern California, 1967 , 

p . 4 . 
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Michigan State University, The Oregon System of Higher 
Education, and Syracuse University. Most of the institu- 
tions have conducted or are conducting Special Media 
Institutes at this time (1969)* Indiana University, how- 
ever, has not been an active participant in the Special 
Media Institute program. 

It has not been assumed that the Special Media 
Institute program was a direct cause of increased interest 
in advanced graduate programs in the field of Instruc- 
tional Technology/Educational Communications. These in- 
stitutions have long been recognized as leaders in the 
pre— service preparation of professional personnel in this 
area. It would appear, however, that the S. M. I. opera- 
tion has served as a catalyst for increased institutional 
involvement in the doctoral level programs in the field. 
Schuller says, for example: 

It should be noted that the four universities 
(M. S. U. , U. S. C., Syracuse, and Indiana) all have 
operated leading advanced-graduate level programs for 
the professional training of educational media person- 
nel for approximately the last decade. A very large 
share of the individuals holding doctorates who are 
now working in the field have received their training 
during the last five to ten years at these institu- 
tions . 1 

The problem of adequate personnel and well pre- 
pared manpower is a major concern of any functioning 



1 Charles F. Schuller, "Project Proposal to the 
United States Office of Education - A Project to Generate 
an Improved Professional Program in Instructional Develop- 
ment and Educational Technology, " December 1, 1968, P* 6. 
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